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a presented object is determined merely by the psycho-
logical conditions of its presentation, whatever these may
be. There is always mere appearance when and so far
as a presented object has features due merely to the
special conditions of the flow of individual consciousness
as one particular existence among others, connected with
a particular organism and affected by varying circum-
stances of time and place.

In ordinary sense-perception the thing perceived is
constantly presented under modifications due to the
varying conditions of the perceptual process. But what
we are interested in knowing is the thing so far as it has
a constitution of its own independent of these conditions.
Hence whatever qualifications of the object are recognised
as having their source merely in the conditions. of its
presentation are pro tanto contrasted with its reality as
being merely its appearances.

An object looked at through a microscope is presented
as much larger and as containing far more detail than when
seen by the naked eye. But the thing itself remains the
same size and contains just the same amount and kind of
detail. The difference is due merely to conditions affect-
ing the process of perception, and it is therefore merely
apparent. On the other hand, the details which become
visible when we use the microscope, and which were
previously invisible, are ascribed to the real object. The
parts of the object being viewed under uniform perceptual
conditions, whatever differences are presented must be due
to it, and not to the conditions of its presentation. The
visible extension of a surface increases or diminishes
according as I approach or recede from it, and the visible
configuration of things varies according to the point of
view from which I look at them. But these changes
being merely due to the varying position of my body
and its parts are regarded as mere appearances so far
as they are noted at all.1 If I close my eyes or look

1 To a large extent they pass unnoted. We have acquired the habit of
ignoring them. So far as this is the case, they are not apprehended as appear-
ances of the thing perceived.